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ARMED FORCES 





§0. Introduction 


A. General 


The revolt of Communist and pro-Communist- 
led units against the Nationalists at Nan-chang on 
1 August 1927 marked the beginning of the Chinese 
Communist Army. After struggling for existence 
from 1927 to 1939, the Army increased considerably 
during Worla War II and began to take the shape 
of a modern army during the successful war 
against the Nationalists (1946-1950). Expansion 
during this period was due chiefly to the assimila- 
tion of captured Nationalist personnel and equip- 
ment, Further modernization has occurred since 
the intervention of the Chinese Communists in 
Korea. During this phase the Chinese Commu- 
nists obtained Soviet material and technical as- 
sistance. 


During the last 12 years, the Chinese Communist 
Armed Forces have reached a size and competence 
to constitute a potent force in the world. The reg- 
ular forces consist of: Ground Forces, 3,820,000; 
Air Force, 60,000; Navy, with Marines included, 
57,000. In addition, the Chinese Communists can 
utilize their irregular force, the People’s Militia, 
which has an estimated strength of 6,000,000; it is, 
however, poorly organized, poorly trained, and 
poorly equipped. The population of mainland 
China includes approximately 125,000,000 males 
between the ages of 15 and 49, of whom about 
63,000,000 are physically fit for military service. 


The Chinese Communist Armed Forces remain 
predominantly Army. The Regular Army is the 
largest land army in the world; it exceeds, in num- 
bers, al) of the land forces of the Soviet Union, in- 
cluding the Soviet security troops. Despite its size 
and the degree of modernization effected in recent 
years, the Chinese Communist Army still has not 
achieved uniformity of organization and equip- 
ment. The firepower of a United States division 
still exceeds that of a Chinese Communist Army 
in both quantity and effectiveness. The Chinese 
Communists depend chiefly upon the Soviet Union 
for resupply of all heavy equipment and motor 
transport, and for a major portion of all weapons 
and equipment. This weakness, however, 1s offset 
to a considerable extent by a command structure 
which demands-—and obtains— maximum coordi- 
nation among the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and 
between the military and the civilian economy. 
Leadership, especially at higher echelons, is of high 
quality resulting from long and extensive combat 





experience. The government, a military dictator- 
ship, is in firm control of al} personnel; morale is 
high, and training methods are good. 


The Chinese Communist Navy consists of about 
160 small naval vessels of orthodox types, the larg- 
est of which are the 5,460-ton light cruiser Chung- 
king* (ex-British Aurora) and 8 ex-Japanese frig- 
ates; many -— perhaps 500 —- armed motor junks; 40 
motor torpero boats; and possibly some ex-Sovict 
submarines. 


The Chinese Communists have devoted the time 
since the establishment of the Navy in 1949 to the 
organization of the force, the indoctrination of de- 
fected crews, the training of new crews, and to sup- 
plementing the force with armed junks, additional] 
small landing craft, and such ships as they 
may have acquired from the Soviets. The Chinese 
Communist Navy relies almost entirely upon the 
U.S.S.R. for technical training and supply. 


Although the Navy, by Western standards, is a 
third-rate force and incapable of operating in dis- 
tant waters or of engaging in large-scale combat 
with any modern, deep-water navy, it is capable 
of performing several important functions. De- 
fensively, it can engage other non-Soviet Asiatic 
navies on equal or advantageous terms, and it can 
conduct widespread security patrols, do extensive 
minelaying, carry on reconnaissance, and do very 
limited convoying. Offensively, if can make sur- 
prise raids against units of major non-Communist 
naval forces, and it can conduct large-scale am- 
phibious operations over short distances in the face 
of opposition of the caliber demonstrated in the 
past by the Chinese Nationalists. If the Chinese 
Communists have acquired submarines, they have 
the additional capabilities of raiding shipping and 
performing limited offensive minelaying. 

The Chinese Communist Air Force as it stands 
today is almost entirely the product of Soviet Air 
Force supply and development. True development 
of the CCAF did not begin until the ratification 
of the Sino-Soviet treafy in 1950. The CCAF is 
young in age and new in experience. Owig to its 
Jack of experience, it is difficult to predict what fu- 
ture missions will be assigned to the CCAF by the 
People’s Government of China. The CCAF is not 


* The Chungking was last positively identified lying 
on her side in Hu-lu-tao in the spring of 1949. At 
the present time it is not known whether she has 
been successfully raised and reactivated. 
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comparable to other air forces, as such, because 
of its rapid expansion and because of the difficulty 
of determining its operational effectiveness. In 
addition, the use of Manchuria as a base and sanc- 
tuary for Communist aircraft during the Korean 
War has hindered an intensive study of the opera- 
tional structure of the Chinese Air Force, and a 
valid comparison with the United States Air Force 
cannot be made. 


B. Structure of the Armed Forces 


1, Composition 


The components of the Chinese Communist 
Armed Forces are the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. The major subordinations of the Chi- 
nese Communist Army are the Field Forces, the 
Public Security Troops, and the People’s Militia.* 
Recently established in 1949, the People’s Navy and 
the People’s Air Force are still in the process of 
formation and expansion. 


2. Top control 


The Organic Law of the People’s Republic of 
China provides that the Chinese People’s Politica} 
Consultative Conference, pending eventual conven- 
tion of an All-China People’s Congress through 
universal suffrage, is to exercise the powers and 
functions delegated to that Congress, which is de- 
clared ta be the supreme organ of the state. Mao 
Tse-fung is chairman of both the Presidium and 
the National Committee of the Consultative Con- 
ference. Plenary sessions of this Conference, how- 
ever, are scheduled for only once every three years, 
and, therefore, actual power to govern is vested 
in the Central People’s Government Council! (Fic- 
URE 80-1). 

The Central People’s Government Council, under 
the chairmanship of Mao Tse-tung, includes 6 vice- 
chairmen and 56 members, all selected by the Con- 
sultative Conference. 


The Central People’s Government Council ap- 
points the members of the Revolutionary Military 
Council, which is the top military authority of the 
nation and one of the four main branches of gov- 
ernment. Under the chairmanship of Mao Tse- 
tung, the Revolutionary Military Council includes 
7 vice-chairmen and 22 members, most of whom are 
veteran Communist leaders. The 7 vice-chairmen 
are Chu-Teh, Liu Shao-ch'i, Chou En-lai, P’eng Te- 
huai, Ch’eng, Chien, Kao Kang, and Lin Piao. 


* There is a quasi-military organization known as the 
Public Security Police, which is subordinate to the 
Ministry of Public Security. The organization car- 
ries out norma! police duties, counterintelligence 
and counterespionage activities; it should not be 
confused with the Public Security Troops, which are 
subordinate through regular military channels to 
the People's Revolutionary Military Council. 
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under the direct command of the People's Revolutionary Military Council. 
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FicureE 80-1. STRUCTURE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Until recently if was believed that while top-level 
control and the determination of policy were vested 
in the Military Council, actual command of the 
Armed Forces was carried out by a Supreme Head- 
quarters for the Armed Forces under the direct 
command of Chu Teh, the Commander in Chief of 
the so-called ‘People’s Liberation Army.” It is ap- 
parent, however, on the basis of information gath- 
ered largely from Chinese Communist official press 
releases, that the Revolutionary Military Council 
is in effect a War Ministry, with its own elaborate 
staff. It appears that the Chinese Communist 
General Staff actually is the staff of the Revolu- 
tionary Military Council. Furthermore, rather 
than there being an operating headquarters for 
the People’s Liberation Army, distinct from the 
Revolutionary Military Council, as previously be- 
lieved, the Council, itself, serves as the supreme 
neadquarters for the Chinese Commumst Armed 
Forces. The term “People’s Liberation Army’’ in- 
cludes, in addition to the Ground Forces, the Peo- 
ple’s Navy and the People’s Air Force. This anom- 
aly is explained by the following: 1) The Chinese 
Communist Army (Ground Forces) was, in effect, 
the entire Communist military establishment dur- 
ing the years of civil war with the Chinese Nation- 
alists between 1927 and 1949; 2) after the People’s 
Republic of China was established in Peiping on 
1 October 1949, the Chinese Communists merely 
added the newly organized People’s Navy and Peo- 
ple’s Air Force under the established command 
system, rather than set up independent services. 
While separate headquarters, responsible to the 
People’s Revolutionary Military Council, were or- 
ganized for each of the new services, the Ground 
Forces remained under the direct command of the 
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People’s Revolutionary Military Council without a 
Separate ground-force headquarters. The Navy 
and the Air Force are not coequal with the Army, 
having been organized primarily as supporting ele- 
ments for the Ground Forces. Despite their sepa- 
rate headquarters, each has only a measure of 
autonomy. 


The present leaders of the Chinese Communist 
Army (Ground Forces) are the same men who led 
the Communists to victory over the Nationalists 
and who now dominate both the entire military 
establishment and the civil administration of Com- 
munist China. Mao Tse-tung, as Chairman of the 
People’s Revolutionary Military Council, heads the 
highest military organ of the State and has more 
actual military power than Chu Teh who is termed 
Commander in Chief of the People’s Liberation 
Army—a role he has filled since 1931. Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces normally would imply 
control over the Supreme Staff, but in the Chinese 
Communist system the Supreme Staff is the Su- 
preme Staff of the People’s Revolutionary Muitary 
Council, thereby giving to the Chairman of the 
Council the authority ordinarily vested in the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

The Chinese Communist Armed Forces through- 
out their existence have been organized for war. 
The organizational structure, however, has been 
modified from time to time to meet the changing 
wartime situations. When they intervened in Ko- 
rea, the Chinese Communists established a new 
command for their so-called “volunteer” forces in 
Korea. The top Chinese Communist command 
structure in Korea is distinct from the top-control 
structure within China, but parallels it toa certain 
extent, 


Theoretically, GHQ, Chinese Communist Forces 
in Korea, is the overall headquarters for the three 
services. For the Army, this GHQ replaces the 
field army as the intermediary echelon between 
army group and the Revolutionary Military Coun- 
cil. The subordination of naval forces to GHQ for 
Korea is not known. The air force units in Man- 
churia supporting the Korean effort probably en- 
joy a greater measure of autonomy and independ- 
ence from GHQ@ for Korea than air force units in 
mainland China enjoy from the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Council, This partial autonomy probably 
stems from the fact that at the outset of the Ko- 
rean intervention the Chinese Communists had 
few airplanes and pilots to commit to the Korea 
operations. By virtue of extensive Soviet assist- 
ance in terms of aircraft, supplies, and technical 
advisers, it is believed that the Chinese Communist 
air force units are coordinated with North Korean 
air units and controlled, in effect, by the Soviets. 
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There have been numerous reports of a combined 
North Korean-Chinese Communist Headquarters 
tocated in Manchuria to which the Chinese GHQ, 
for Korea, presumably, is subordinate. If true, 
these reports could explain the coordination of the 
Chinese Communist and the North Korean Air 
Forces with a large degree of Soviet influence, if 
not actual control. 


C. Size of the Armed Forces 


The Chinese Communist Armed Forces, as of 1 
April 1953, were estimated at approximately 3,820,- 
000 regular troops, of whom 2,370,000 were Field 
Force troops and 1,450,000 were Public Security 
troops; 60,000 Air Force; and 57,000 Navy (with 
Marines included). 


The Army (Field Force troops and Public Se- 
curity troops) comprises 98% of the total strength 
of the Armed Forces, Ficure 80-2 indicates the 
growth and the relative strengths of the three 
components of the Armed Forces. 


The CCAF has a strength of approximately 2,300 
combat aircraft. This total includes 1,400 jet 
fighters, the fourth largest jet fighter force in the 
world. 


In addition to the regular Armed Forces, the Peo- 
ple’s Militia, a part-time, irregular force, poorly 
trained and poorly equipped, is estimated at 
6,000,000. 


D. Position of Armed Forces in the nation 
]. Legal basis 


The Chinese Communist Party convoKed in Pei- 
ping in September 1949 an assembly of more than 
600 handpicked “representatives” from various 
parts of Communist-controlled China to give life 
and form to its new regime. This conference (of- 
ficially termed the ‘Chinese People's Political Con- 
sultative Conference’), in an 11-day session, 
unanimously adopted detailed statements outlining 
the present philosophy, program, and structure of 
the regime. These documents, termed the ‘Or- 
ganic Law” and “Common Program,” were hailed 
by the Chinese Communists as providing the con- 
stifutional basis and future program of the Peopte’s 
Republic of China. The Republic was officially pro- 
claimed on 1 October 1949. 


The jega! basis for the Armed Forces of Com- 
munist China is found in the ‘Common Program,” 
as promulgated by the 1949 Consultative Confer- 
ence, which states: 


The People’s Republic of China shal] build up a uni- 
fied army, that is, the People's Liberation Army and 
the People’s public security forces, which shall be 
under the command of the People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council of the Central Peopte’s Government 
and which shall institute a unified command, unigfed 
system, unified formation, and unified discipline. 
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DATE ARMY 
1 July 1937 100,000 
1 Jay. 1942 275 , 000 
! Oct. 1942 475,000 
1 Aug. 19-45 850 , 060 
] Junc 1946 $, 120,000 
1 Mar. 1948 1,250,000 
IS Mar. 1949 1,677,000 
> Jan. 2950 $,500,000 FF*** 
1,070,000 PS*** 

| Apr. 1950 1,700,000 FF 

1,070,000 PS 

lL Julv 1930 1,706,000 FF 

1,070,000 PS 

| Oct. 1950 1,770,000 FF 

1,010,000 PS 

| Jan. 1951 2,094,000 FF 

935,060 PS 
1 Apr. 1951 3,536 ,000T 
+ July 195} 3,371, 000f 
1 Oct. 195] 3,465, 000T 
{ Jan. 1952 3,679,000 f 
1 Apr. 952 3,664 ,B00t 
) July 3952 3,707 ,OGOT 
1 Oct. $952 3,771,000t 
1 Dec. 1952 3,770, 000ft 
| 1 Jan. 1983 3,776,000 fF 
| 1 Apr. 1953 3,820 , O06f 
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NAVY™* AIR FORCE TOTAL 

100 , 606 

275,000 

475 000 

850,000) 

a ¥, 120,000 

— (300) ** ), 150,000 

_ 1,677 ,800 

4,500 2,574,500 

4,500 2,774,500 

12,000 4,500 2,786, 506 

12,006 4,500 2,796,500 

13,800 12,560 3,054 , 500 

13,000 12,500 3,56} , 500 

19,000 20 , 800 3,410,008 

31,060 24,750 3,517,750 

39,000 21,750 3,739,750 

39,000 43,000 3,746,060 

53,000 43,500 3,803 , 500 

55,000 57,300 3,883,000 

55,000 57 , 000 3, 882,000 
56 ,000 57 ,000 3,889 ,O00T Tf 
57,800 GO, 800tt 3,937 ado ttt 


* Jncludes Marine Corps. 
** [neluded in army strength figure. 


axe PF R—Field Forces; PS—Public Security troops. 


f Includes 1,450,000 Public Security troops. 


+{ The Communist Air Force in the China-Manchuria-North Korea area, comprising Chi- 
nese Communist and North Korean elements as well as a contponent of unknown sub- 
ordination, has an estimated personae) strength of 75,060. 


ttf Estimated 6,008,000 militia not included. 


2. Traditions 


Although for many hundreds of years, there have 
been frequent internal struggles and uprisings, the 
Chinese have not been a warlike people. Soldiers 
rated at the very bottom of the social structure 
and were on the order of mercenaries giving their 
loyalty to the war lord who could offer them the 
most. 


The Chinese Nationalists succeeded in elevating 
the status of the military, particularly that of the 
officer corps, and the Communists accelerated the 
change, until af present, the Chinese Communist 
soldier has the highest status in Chinese history. 
He is officially referred to as “hero” rather than as 
soldier. 


The Chinese Communist successes against the 
Japanese during Worid War II and in driving the 
Chinese Nationalists from the mainland following 
World War II have furnished the propaganda basis 
for the Communists to indoctrinate their Armed 
Forces with an “all-victorious-invincible-army” 
complex. 


Pace 80-4 


Although Great Britain, France, and the United 
States all exercised considerable political and eco- 
nomic influence in China prior to the rise of the 
Chinese Communists, the Communists are attempt- 
ing to eliminate all vestige of Western influence. 
From the standpoint of military tradition, however, 
Japanese and, indirectly, German influence has 
been most significant in the past. Many of the 
present Chinese Communist leaders were educated 
in Japanese military schools, and the Chinese, both 
Nationalists and Communists, appear to find the 
Japanese military system more adaptable and ac- 
ceptable than Western systems. The Chinese Com- 
munisits are closely bound to the Soviet Union 
through ideological ties as well as through their 
dependence upon the Soviets for logistical and tech- 
nical support. 


The Chinese Communist Air Force has few tradi- 
tions of its own. Beginning in 1949 with a hand- 
ful of obsolete aircraft, it did not develop until 1950 
when Soviet leadership gave if the necessary im- 
petus. In an effort to build the Air Force, the Chi- 
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nese have managed to instill a spirit of high 
morale. Added pay and privileges have been used 
to encourage enlistments in the Air Force. 


The Navy has no roots as an entity in Chinese 
Communist military tradition. In its development 
since 1949 it has largely borrowed from the Chinese 
Army and the Soviet Navy for its foundations of 
custom, morale, and spirit. As far as can be 
judged, the Navy has achieved an adequate sense 
of purpose and unify in this manner. 


3. Political influence 


The Chinese Communist Party came to power 
by employing the Chinese Communist Army to 
drive the Chinese Nationalists from the mainland. 
The Party and the Armed Forces are inseparably 
bound together, and mutually dependent. The 
eovernment of Communist China Is, in effect, a 
military dictatorship. Most leaders in positions 
of top contro] are members of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and serve in both military and ci- 
vilian capacities simultaneously. In this manner, 
top military commanders exercise a direct infiuence 
if not control over the civilian government. 


Factionalism within both the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party and the military high command has 
been insignificant since the rise of Mao Tse-tung 
and Chu Teh to the dominant position in 1927-28. 
Little disloyalty among Chinese Communist troops 
can be anticipated. Although, at one time, up to 
60% of certain units were composed of former 
Chinese Nationalist troops, these troops were sub- 
jected to thorough indoctrination programs, in- 
dividuals who were suspected were eliminated, and 
the units were organized around a cadre of hard- 
core Communists. Political commissars or politi- 
cal leaders are found at each echelon of the mil- 
itary structure, each having powers nearly equal 
that of his unit commander. Through use of the 
indoctrination program and the self-accusation- 
and-mutual-criticism” sessions, firm control is 
maintained over all personnel. The political or- 
ganization within the military is of great signifi- 
cance and almost coequal with the normal mili- 
tary command. It exercises what approximates 
command control over all matters within its juris- 
diction, which includes such areas as the determi- 
nation of political policy, the political indoctrina- 
tion program, counterintelligence functions, and 
all personnel matters affecting the control of in- 
dividuals. 


4, Fiscal control 


The purse strings of Communist China are con- 
trolled by the Central People’s Government 
Council, the top policy-making organ of the Gov- 
ernment. It is believed that allocations for mili- 
tary expenditures are made by the Central People’s 
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Government Council based on the joint recommen- 
dations of the People’s Revolutionary Military 
Council and the Economic and Finance Committee 
of the State Administration Council It is not 
known just how these military allocations are dis- 
tributed among the various components of the 
Armed Forces, although the Ground Forces re- 
ceive the lion’s Share because of their relative 
Size. 


The Chinese Communists did not publish their 
1950 and 1951 budgets, but it is possible to esti- 
mate their expenditures with a reasonable degree 
of reliability, based on a study of various scattered 
data. In United States dollar value, military out- 
lays more than doubled between 1950 and 195). 
Percentagewise, the expenditure of US$2,720,- 
000,000 for military purposes in 1951 represented 
57.1% of the estimated total expenditures for that 
yéar, or 130% greater than outlays for similar pur- 
poses in 1950 (Ficurs 80-3). 


Froure 80-3. ESTIMATED GOVERNMENT EXPENDI- 
TURES IN COMMUNIST CHINA, 1950-195) 











__ 1980 = ___ 1981 
Pireneer ues ice 7c ee as 
USS | Total Uss# Total 
MARY 24.09 de poktaety hint t,183 | 46.3 | 2,720 | 57.) 
Government Administration... 483 18.9 6580 J4.3 


Investment in Government 
Enterprises................ 
Culture, Health, Education, 
Miscellaneous. ............ 354 | 13.8 408; 8.6 
2,557 | 100.0 | 4,760 | 100.0 
* Original estimates were expresscd in terms of grain (millet) 
and were converted into U.S. dollars by using the De- 
cember 1949 Tientsin wholesale price of $68 per ton. 


537 21.08 952 





The estimated increase of over US$1,500,000,000 
in military expenditures between 1950 and 1951 
probably is accounted for largely by the cost of the 
Korean War. In this connection, it is not known 
to what extent these totals reflect a paid-for acqui- 
sition of Soviet materiel and technical assistance in 
Korean operations. Therefore, the actual ade- 
quacy of budgetary provisions for military expenai- 
tures cannot be determined. 

The Chinese Communists did not release budget 
figures for 1952, but indicated that the announced 
expenditures for 1953 (Figure 80-4) were 43% 
greater than those for 1952; the announced figures 
for 1953 are approximately double the estimated fig- 
ures for 1951. The 1953 figures announced by the 
Chinese Communists should be treated with re- 
serve as they no doubt were released for a calcu- 
lated propaganda effect. A much larger percent- 
age than indicated probably will be expended di- 
rectly or indirectly for the Armed Forces. A con- 
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Figunz— 80-4. PROPOSED GOVERNMENT EXPENDI- 
TURES ANNOUNCED BY THE CHINESE 
COMMUNISTS FOR 1953 


MILLIONS 












EXPENDITURES 

* OF USS* 
Defense. 0... ee 2,200 
Heavy Industry.................0. 05. 2,000 
Other Economic Construction....... ... 2,400 
Welfare, Cu}tural, and Educational....... 3,500 
Administrative... 0.02.00... 00... ec eee 1,000 
Other. 2... ee es __ 808 
Total... 0 ee eee 9,900 


* Based on the Chinese Communist announced exchange rate. 


siderable portion of the amounts indicated for 
heavy industry and other economic construction 
could be properly considered as defense or as mili- 
tary expenditures, since the reconstruction in Com- 
munist China is geared primarily toward the im- 
provement of the national military strength. Fur- 
ther, the US$1,500,000,000 indicated for welfare, 
culture, and education is no doubt an exaggera- 
tion designed for propaganda purposes. 


E. Manpower 
1. Available manpower for Armed Forces 


The total number of males in Communist China 
from 15 through 49 years of age is estimated at 
125 million as of 1 January 1953 (Ficure 80~5). 
Of these, it Is estimated thaf a maximum of 61 
million are fit for some form of military service. 
The average annual class is estimated at approxi- 
mately four million. 


2. Quality of manpower 


The Chinese Communist soldier, if properly 
trained and led, can be a good soldier. The Chinese 
Communist Army is composed mainly of Chinese 
farmers, who are accustomed to hard work and 
physical discomfort. The Chinese soldier has great 
endurance, although he is generally smaller and 
not so strong, man for man, as his Western coun- 
terpart. The Chinese soldier is usually battle- 
hardened and a good marcher. Most Chinese Com- 
munist soldiers are illiterate, however, having re- 


Fravre 80-5. AVAILABLE MANPOWER FOR CHINESE 
COMMUNIST ARMED FORCES 






FIT FOR 
MILITARY 
SERVICE 









AGE GROUP TOTAL MALES 
























es 19,000,000 | 12,000,000 
20 = 24.0. eee ee eee e ee 22,000,000 | 13,000,000 
| 21,000,000 | 12,000,000 
BO — 34.0 ce ccc cee cence 18 000, 0G0 9,000,000 
cs  : 16, 006, 000 6,000, 000 
ae 15, 000, 000 5 006, 000 
45 — $9.00 eee ae 14,000, 000 4,000,000 

Total....... 00.0 cee ee een 125,000,000 | 61,000,000 
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ceived little or no formal education. Communist 
Army leaders strongly emphasize the indoctrina- 
tion and political training of the Communist sol- 
dier, who is generally amenable to discipline and 
guidance. Having grown up in a simple agri- 
cultural community, where even the simplest ma- 
chines are few, the Chinese soldier usually has 
slight, if any, technical knowledge and is not me- 
chanically minded. The pay he receives is very 
little, but by Chinese standards he generally is 
well fed. 

The characteristics of the Chinese soldier are the 
characteristics of the Chinese peasants, who com- 
prise about 80% of the population. The Chinese 
peasant is physically tough and agile, and his ca- 
pacity for patient endurance of hardship is perhaps 
his outstanding quality. He seldom slumps into 
low spirits, and he stoically endures pain; in short, 
he can “take it.” The Chinese have an expres- 
sion for this quality, “the ability to eat bitter- 
ness.” It is this ability, the product of years of 
conditioning, which enables the Chinese soldier to 
hold up under hunger, cold, heat, and fatigue with 
less effect upon his morale than would be true 
of a Western soldier under similar conditions. 

The Chinese soldier is generally obedient to or- 
ders and is sometimes capable of remarkable dem- 
onstrations of loyaity. These traits are the prod- 
ucts of social conditioning. The Chinese have al- 
ways emphasized the anicent Confucian virtues of 
obedience and conformity to customs. Condi- 
tioned to accept authority and direction from 
above, the Chinese soldier is readily indoctrinated. 


Personal itoyalty to leaders is a strong Chinese 
trait, which is rooted in the traditional Chinese 
social system. This strong sense of personal loy- 
alty often has been an important motivation aft 
times when Chinese soldiers have displayed a high 
order of valor. 

The average Chinese probably has witnessed 
death much more often than the average West- 
erner, and he has developed a fatalistic outlook 
on life. He more readily accepts death as the nor- 
mal fate of man. On occasion the Chinese soldier 
is capabie of remarkable indifference to death. He 
is, however, by no means immune to fear and panic; 
he has often been observed in confused and head- 
long flight. He will seek as much as any other 
man to avoid death, but when death appears in- 
evitable, he is inclined to accept the situation with 
stoicism. 

The principal weaknesses of the Chinese soldier 
stem from his illiteracy and ignorance. Not only 
are most of the common soldiers illiterate, but most 
noncommissioned officers and junior officers have 
received little, if any, formal education. As a con- 
sequence, it usually takes much ftonger to train 
a Chinese Communist soldier in a technica) field, 
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and the level of his training generally is far below 
Western standards. His lack of general knowledge 
restricts his adaptability and the range of his 
initiative. 

Chinese soldiers have a common peasant back- 
ground, but there are considerable individual dif- 
ferences among them. Such individual variations 
are to be expected in a country as old, as large, and 
as heavily populated as China, especially since the 
various parts of the country traditionally have ex- 
isted in relative isolation from each other. There 
are marked differences among individual Chinese 
in stature, appearance, dialect, diet, and tempera- 
ment, especially between those coming from north- 
ern and southern China. The northern Chinese is 
usually taller and tends to be more phiegmatic and 
conservative. As a soldier, he is quiet and tena- 
cious. He possesses great endurance. The south- 
ern Chinese is shorter and tends to be more ani- 
mated and temperamental. As a soidier, he is ac- 
tive; he is a good marcher over mountainous coun- 
try. Individual Chinese also differ considerably 
with respect to martial spirit. Some Chinese ap- 
pear to be inherently good fighters, while others 
are not. 


As military leaders have obtained more power and 
authority in China during the 20th century, the 
social status of the military has risen accordingly. 
For thousands of years the Chinese soldier stood 
at the bottom of the socialladder, Under the Chi- 
nese Nationalists, however, the prestige of officers 
was greatly enhanced, and respect for the common 
soldier was somewhat increased. The Chinese 
Communists, continuing this trend, have put the 
preatest emphasis on raising the status of the 
common soldier and, under the Communists, his 
status and conditions are probably better than at 
any other time in China’s history. Chinese Air 
Force personnel are drawn from similar groups of 
people and the quality of manpower, both enlisted 
men and officers, resembles that of army personnel. 

The nucleus of naval manpower originally con- 
sisted largely of defectees and captives from the 
Chinese Nationalist Navy. As the Communists set 
about to expand their nava) forces and replace all 
personnel not believed entirely loyal, they began by 
recruiting men with sea experience—-rnostly fish- 
ermen. They soon discovered, however, that mod- 
ern naval techniques and equipment require more 
adaptable and better educated personnel and have 
since directed most of their recruiting efforts to- 
ward the graduating classes of the middle schools 
(high schools). 
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3. Conscription 


a. LEGAL BAsIs — The tegai basis for conscrip- 
tion was established by Articles 8 and 23 of the 
Common Program. Article 8 states: “It is the 
duty of every national of the People’s Republic of 
China to defend the Fatherland, to observe the 
laws, to maintain labor discipline, to protect public 
property, to perform public service and muitary 
service and pay taxes.”’ Provisions for compulsory 
military service were set forth in Article 23 as fol- 
lows: “The People’s Republic of China will enforce 
the system of people's militia to maintain local 
order, lay the foundation for national mobilization, 
and prepare for the enforcement of an obligatory 
military service system at the appropriate mo- 
ment.” However, there has been no implementa- 
tion of these provisions by either specific legisla- 
tion or by the establishment of any governmental] 
machinery to administer a compulsory conscrip- 
tion system. The Chinese Communists claim that 
their ranks are filled by voluntary recruitment. 

In practice, recruiting campaigns, which are ac- 
companied by pressure of various kinds to force 
eligible individuals to “volunteer,” will be executed 
by the local authorities to meet the manpower 
demands of the higher military commands. Off- 
cers and noncommissioned officers generally are 
obfained from service schools, civilian schools, and 
by in-service promotions. 


The Chinese Communist Air Force utilizes three 
procurement methods, the method employed de- 
pending primarily upon the caliber of manpower 
desired; 1) to obtain personnel for routine service 
duties, the Air Force normally submits a requisi- 
tion for the desired number of troops to the 
People’s Revolutionary Military Council. The 
Council, in turn, will prorate the requisition among 
the six military areas where the quota will be 
filled by the local authorities by a variety of means 
including “volunteer’”’ enlistment drives and by 
drawing troops from the militia and the public 
security forces in the area; 2) to obtain technica! 
personne}, officer candidates, or aviation cadets, 
the Air Force, with the approval of the People’s 
Revolutionary Military Council, sends out teams 
to screen the personnel of the various field armies 
for properly qualified men; 3) college students, 
particularly engineering students, are recruited. 
If members of this select group should refuse direct 
Air Force commissions, they would almost cer- 
tainly be drafted into the Chinese Communist Vol- 
unteer Army. 


Naval personnel are theoretically all volunteers, 
but various means of effective pressure have been 
used to stimulate candidates for “volunteering.” 
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b. STANDARDS OF FITNESS AND DEFERMENT — 
Recruits are examined by Army medical personnel 
attached to the various Military District Head- 
guarters. The examination consists of an inspec- 
tion of the eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs, ex- 
ternal genitalia, and anus. Blood pressure is not 
taken, and no laboratory tests of blood and urine 
are made. X-ray examinations are not undertaken, 
nor are any mental tests given. Causes for rejec- 
tion for military service are alleged to include: 1) 
obvious deformities of limbs, including missing 
fingers; 2) blindness in one or both eyes; 3) color 
blindness; 4) deafness in one or both ears; 5) tu- 
bercwosis; 6) venereal disease; 7) chronic intesti- 
nal disorders; and 8) arthritis or inflammation of 
joints. 

In view of the perfunctory medical examinations 
indicated in PW reports and the lack of medical 
training of the examining ‘‘doctors,” it Is consid- 
ered doubtful if any but the most extreme physi- 
cal defects would be nofed and considered cause 
for rejection. 
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Each person examined is classified on the basis 
of examination in one of three groups: A, B, or 
C. Those classified in group C are rejected as 
unfit for military service; those in groups A or B 
are accepted without limitations on assignments 
or duties. 

More than 50% of the male population is con- 
sidered physically unfit for military service, and 
there is evidence that, on the average, 10% of the 
recruits are rejected as physically unfit. Although 
Communist China has to date lacked a formal 
system of national registration, population con- 
trois through political and police channels are very 
effective. The system of induction into the armed 
forces has become more formalized to include phys- 
ical screening, and only the best qualified per- 
sonnel are being inducted. 


c. PRESENT STATUS — Although there is no for- 
mal conscription system, the age of the “voluntary” 
recruits (see Methods of Procurement, SECTION 81) 
appears to range from 15 to 45 years, with the 
great bulk falling between 18 and 35. 
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